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Italy Faces Test In 
North African War 


Her Cooperation with Hitler Is 
Essential to Prevent German 
Defeat in Africa 


NAZIS MAY LOSE ANYWAY 


If so, Hitler Is Expected to Assume 
Complete Control of Italy so 
as to Put Down Unrest 


One of the great battles of the war 
is under way in Libya, the Italian 
province which lies to the west of 
Egypt. Two weeks ago, the British 
launched a fierce assault upon the 
German and Italian forces. The 
British had been preparing for this 
campaign for months. They had 
amassed an army of. probably 
750,000 men. This army was well 
equipped with tanks, many of them 
from the United States, and it was 
supported by a powerful air fleet, 
which included bombers and fighter 
planes from American factories. 

The smashing attack carried the 
British far into Libya. The Nazis 
and Italians could not hold back the 
initial drive. Later, the British were 
reported to be moving forward more 
slowly. The outcome of the cam- 
paign may be apparent by the time 
this paper reaches its readers, or it 
may drag on for weeks. However 
that may be, it is an important mili- 
tary movement. 


Purposes of Campaign 


This campaign has several pur- 
poses: If it succeeds, if the Germans 
and Italians are driven out of 
northern Africa, a huge British force 
will be free to go up through Asia 
Minor to Iran, to help the Russians 
drive off German attacks against the 
Caucasus oil fields. 

That is one objective. Another is 
to put Italy out of the war. If the 
Nazis and Italians can be cleared out 
of northern Africa, the British will 
occupy the coast line across the 
Mediterranean from Italy. From 
North African bases they can drive 
Italian shipping from the sea and 
can launch air attacks, and possibly 
a land attack against Italy herself. 

How well is Italy prepared for this 
test of strength? Has the Italian 
army recovered from its first defeat 
in Libya and from its setback in 
Greece, in both of which campaigns 
it had to be rescued by the Nazis? 
Is the Fascist fleet in a position to 
challenge the recently reinforced 
British Mediterranean fleet? Can 
the Italian air force be expected to 
give a good account of itself against 
the modern American and British 
planes now in service in North 
Africa? What of the morale of the 
Italian people? With what enthu- 
siasm do they regard the struggle? 
Do they approve of the “indisso- 
luble ties’? which their leaders say 
bind them to the Nazis? How has 
the war affected their living stand- 
ards? 

For many months stories reaching 

(Concluded on page 6) 


BURTON HOLMES FROM GALLOWAY 


The normal tempo of Italian life is quiet and unwarlike 








Exploded Myths 


By Walter E. Myer 


A few years ago when we were in the midst of the depression, unemployment 
was our most vexing problem. Millions of people were out of work and had 
no means of support. To prevent widespread suffering the government fed 
the unemployed or gave them jobs, even though this was done at a heavy cost. 
Being unable or unwilling to raise all the relief funds by taxation, the govern- 
ment went even more deeply into debt. While this was going on there were 
loud complaints from those who opposed giving relief to the unemployed. 
Many of these people argued that relief money was being wasted. They said 
that those who were on relief were unworthy of assistance—that the unemployed 
didn't want to work; that they preferred relief to employment and wouldn't 
work if jobs were offered to them. 

That argument always angered me. I considered it a slander against fellow 
Americans who were just as worthy as the rest of us, though less fortunate. 
I felt certain that the charge against these people—the charge that they pre- 
ferred relief to work—was false. I knew that most of the people who were 
unemployed during the depression were working regularly before 1929. They 
worked until factories, in the grip of depression, began to close down. Then 
they were dismissed. Was it fair or sensible to assume that they wouldn't work 
again if jobs were offered to them? 

But that is exactly what many people did assume and it was hard to prove 
that they were wrong. Now, however, proof has come. The war boom has 
broken the depression. Jobs are again available. And what happens? Millions 
of men who had been on relief or on WPA jobs have gone back into private 
employment. Here and there men who have been working in non-defense in- 
dustries are finding themselves out of work, and there are now, as always, 
some people who don't want to work, and others who, because of age or mental 
or physical condition, are unemployable. But when defense industries are 
thriving and calling for help, the “reliefers” are responding. The great army 
of men and women who allegedly didn’t want jobs turns out to be a myth. 

Many other myths, equally groundless, are current. We often hear people 
say that the poor deserve their poverty; that they are poor only because they 
are incompetent or lazy. Of course some of the poor are lazy and so are some 
of the wealthy. Some in both classes are unworthy. But one should be sure of 
his facts before he makes sweeping charges against whole classes of people. 
Too many comfortable people are smug and complacent in the presence of 
the tragedies and misfortunes of others. They excuse their indifference by pre- 
tending that only the comfortable are worthy of comfort. But this pretense is 
too thin to conceal the spirit which prompts it; a spirit which is essentially un- 
christian, undemocratic, and inhumane. 


Congress Seeks Way 
Of. Curbing Prices 


Several Measures Are Being Seri- 
ously Considered to Put 
“Ceiling” Over Prices 


ISSUE IS SHARPLY DEBATED 


One Point of Controversy Is Whether 
Price and Wage Controls Must 
Be Applied at Same Time 


The American housewife may be 
no authority on the subject of infla- 
tion—its whys and wherefores—but 
she knows plenty about its effects. 
Ever since the war began she has 
been the victim of what the experts 
call inflation but what to her is 
merely an increase in prices. She 
has had to revise the family budget 
because the money she spends for 
food and clothing and other neces- 
sities of life will not go so far as it 
did a few months ago. Since the out- 
break of the war, food prices alone 
have risen nearly 20 per cent—which 
means that the housewife must pay 
$12 for the same amount of food that 
$10 would buy in 1939. 


After months of delay, Congress 
was ready last week to deal with this 
critical problem. A number of bills 
designed to prevent further price in- 
creases were ready for debate on the 
floor of the House of Representatives. 
Price-control legislation is likely to 
be the most important issue before 
Congress during the weeks ahead 
and the nation is anxiously awaiting 
the decisions which will be made as 
a result of the debates. 


Causes of Rise 


Before we take up the various 
proposals to check inflation, it might 
be well to look at the principal 
causes of the rapid rise in prices that 
has taken place. Our housewife may 
be a little bewildered when she has 
to pay a few cents more for her 
roast of beef or her canned peaches 
or tomatoes. Why? she may ask. Is 
there a food shortage? Is there some 
mysterious force which she does not 
understand working to her disad- 
vantage? What, in short, causes 
fluctuations in prices? 


The American housewife has the 
vague impression that somehow her 
woes are tied up with the war and 
the defense program, and in this 
she is correct. Prices of goods of all 
kinds are determined by supply and 
demand. When there is an abundant 
supply of goods and the people as a 
whole do not have large sums of 
money, prices are likely to decline. 
If the weight suddenly shifts to the 
demand side, the opposite effect is 
noticed; that is, if suddenly the peo- 
ple have larger sums of money and 
the supply of goods is reduced, prices 
will rise. 

Such a thing has been happening 
under the defense program. Since a 
large part of our industrial capacity 
has been turned to the production of 
tanks and guns and airplanes, addi- 
tional thousands of workers have 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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A defense poster distributed by the OEM 


The Week in Defense 


The following information is based 
on material furnished by the Office 
of Government Reports. 

President Roosevelt has received re- 
ports from Europe that Germany 
plans to call a conference of European 
nations late this year or early in 1942. 
According to White House Secretary 
Stephen Early, the purpose of the 
meeting will be to bind the countries 
to the “new order’ which Germany 
hopes to establish and dominate. 
Proposals for holding the conference, 
he added, are being sent to all Axis 
powers, to some belligerents, and to 
some neutrals, but not to England. 

Free lunches will be given this winter 
to more than 5,000,000 students in 
67,000 schools through the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s school lunch 
program. Each month the program 
accounts for the consumption of 
56,000,000 pounds of dairy products, 
eggs, cereals, fruits, vegetables, 
meats, and fish with a retail value 
of $4,000,000. 

The Navy has ordered 21 new lighter- 
than-air craft. The dirigibles will be 
used for aerial sea-patrol duty, and 
will be manned by a crew of eight 
to the ship. Each is 250 feet long. 

Ammonia for the manufacture of high 
explosives is being produced by the 
$38,000,000 Morgantown, West Vir- 
ginia, Ordnance Works. It is the first 
of the Army’s new ammonia plants 
to begin operations, and, according 
to the War Department, the plant is 
one of the two largest of its type in 
the world. 

* * * 

While industrial employment is steadily 
rising, the number of people engaged 
in agriculture is at the lowest level 
for this time of year since 1925. The 
Department of Agriculture reports 
that on November 1 there were 10,- 
420,000 persons employed in agricul- 
ture. This was 1,112,000 below the 
October 1 total, and 500,000 below the 
figure for November 1 of last year. 

- * * 

Plans have been completed for 500,000 
newspaper carriers to act as salesmen 
of defense savings stamps. They are 
the representatives. of more than 
1,000 daily newspapers throughout 
the nation. 

* * * 

After President Roosevelt signed the 
measure to change the Neutrality 
Act, Secretary of the Navy Knox 
announced that the first armed Amer- 


ican merchant ships would be sailing 
the seas within 10 days. He added 
that the task of arming all the vessels 
that are to be equipped with guns 
will take three or four months. 

* x * 

In 37 Army camps, special field houses 
are being built to provide soldiers 
with indoor recreation during the 
winter months. Each building has 
the necessary space for basketball, 
boxing, wrestling, volleyball, tennis, 
and badminton. Stage shows can also 
be presented. 

* * * 

Good progress is being made in the 
construction of the 
known as Liberty ships, the Maritime 
Commission reports. The first one 
was begun last April 30, and since 
that time a total of 76 keels have 
been laid—21 during October alone. 

* * * 

Industry is undergoing rapid changes 
to keep in step with the defense 
program. OPM gives a picture of 
these developments in the figures 
showing the number of industrial 
defense projects which the govern- 
ment has approved. Between June 
1940 and October of this year, 3,004 
projects were passed on, to cost over 
$5,260,000,000. 

* aa * 

American farmers have been given a 
report on their share of the accom- 
plishments made so far under the 
lend-lease program. Up to October 1, 
according to the Department of Agri- 
culture, nearly $200,000,000 worth of 
farm products were delivered to the 
British for shipment. 

* * * 

Another boost to aluminum production 
is foretold by the announcement that 
construction will begin January 2 on 
a new plant at Massena, New York. 
It will have 38 buildings, and will 
be able to produce 150,000,000 pounds 
of aluminum a year when completed. 

” * * 

Officers and men aboard the United 
States cruiser Omaha when it cap- 
tured the German merchant ship 
Odenwald will share in the proceeds 
from the sale of the prize. The 
vessel, bound from Yokohama to 
Bordeaux with a cargo of raw rubber 
and tires, was flying an American 
flag, thus making it liable to capture 
under the rules of international law. 
The Omaha men stand to share be- 
cause they were given credit for com- 
ing to the aid of a distressed vessel, 
since the Odenwald crew nearly suc- 
ceeded in scuttling their ship. 


cargo. vessels’ 


News and Comment 


MILLION dollars a day is being spent by the United States to lay up huge 

stock piles of strategic raw materials. Chief purchasing agent is W. L. 

Clayton, formerly the nation’s No. 1 cotton trader. Richard Donaldson writes 
in This Week magazine about Clayton and his job: 

His title is Deputy Federal Loan Administrator, chief assistant to Administra- 
tor Jesse Jones at $1 a year. His principal responsibilities relate to the affairs 
of the Rubber Reserve Company, the Metals Reserve Company, and the Defense 
Supplies Corporation. The program is to stock enough of the materials so that, 
no matter what happens, we won’t run short. Clayton is ideally fitted for the 
highly important role: through his 40 years’ experience as an international 
trader, his knowledge of world commerce is possibly second to none. 

So that we’ll surely have enough heavy tires for our air fighters and 50-mile- 
an-hour land forces, the Reserve Rubber Company has been buying crude rub- 
ber like mad. . . . The Metals Reserve Company has bought nearly $200,000,000 
worth of tin, two-thirds of it in the Far East, the Dutch East Indies and China. 
There has been a race to get it to American shores, along with Chinese antimony 
and tungsten ore. Chrome has been purchased in South Africa and the Philip- 
pines. Graphite in Madagascar. Copper in Chile and Peru... . 

The Defense Supplies Corporation is also bringing 250,000,000 pounds of wool 
from Australia—merely another sample of the vast operations that are taxing the 
capacity of our ship lines and call for the help of an experienced mind... . 


HAIN letters for patriotism, rather than profit, are one of the newest 
weapons used in the underground war against Hitler. According to the 
New York Herald-Tribune: 


Copies of documents circulated by underground patriotic movements in 
France ... show that the chain letter, formerly a plaything .. . has been turned 
into a weapon to free France from the Nazis. ... Although strictly forbidden by 
the Germans, these letters pass from family to family throughout occupied 
France, reminding loyal citizens that there is a world outside Nazism actively 
working to destroy that regime... . 

The document . . . combats the propaganda put out in occupied France by 
the Germans ... to the effect that the war was brought on by “the Socialists, 
the Jews, the Free Masons, and the British.” It reads: “Nazi Germany then had 
nothing to do with it? Nevertheless, remember with what anguish before Sep- 
tember 1939, you listened to the news broadcasts from Germany to learn if Eu- 
rope was going to be once more subjected to fire and blood. Who then invaded 
Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, Poland, Denmark, Norway, Belgium, Holland, Luxem- 
burg, Rumania, Bulgaria, Yugoslavia, and France, only to bring to these coun- 
tries with the Reich’s armies misery, slavery, and famine? Who then invaded 
Ethiopia, Albania, Greece?” 


N a timely article on Africa, Fortune gives a few good reasons for Hitler’s 

wanting the Dark Continent and for Britain’s determination to keep him 
out of it. Africa, says Fortune, “has more nearly some of everything than 
any other continent.” The article continues: 

Gold, copper, and diamonds are the big money-makers of Africa’s earth. 
But unlike any other continent Africa has all but one—cadmium—of the prin- 
cipal minerals, including tin, manganese, chrome, more than half of the va- 
nadium, most of the uranium (source of radium) ....And then there is the land 
of Africa. ... Africa has one-sixteenth share of the world’s agricultural exports 
and could have much more... . The waters that flow from the land hold power 
equal to two-fifths of the world’s hydro-electric energy. 

So far the resources of Africa have been barely tapped, but Hitler would 
exploit them ruthlessly, Fortune thinks. 

The hopeful Germans .. . have grandiloquent plans for reversing the flow 
of rivers, flooding valleys, harnessing power, developing every resource and 
making the continent a garden pleasant for all, particularly the Germans. Africa 
harnessed to the New Order would be an awesome thing to contemplate. 


Custer’s Last Stand 

General George Custer is best remembered in the annals of American 
history for his famous ‘“‘Last Stand” at the Little Big Horn in 1876. So hope- 
lessly rash was this military action, in which Custer and his whole Seventh 
Cavalry were massacred by the Sioux, that the ‘‘Last Stand” has since come 
to be a symbol for any desperate fight against overwhelming odds. 

Warner Brothers have used the life story of this colorful character for 
their new production, ‘“‘They Died With Their Boots On,” starring Errol Flynn 
and Olivia de Havilland. The film begins with Custer as a swaggering and 
irresponsible cadet at West Point, and depicts his brilliant exploits fighting 
for the Union during the Civil War. 

The story is mainly concerned, however, with Custer as an Indian fighter 
in the Dakota territories. Here he subdues the marauding Indians and signs 


a treaty of peace with them, only to see it broken by a band of crafty, trouble- 
making speculators. 


The climax of the picture is the celebrated massacre. 
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From a scene in “They Died With Their Boots On” 
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Seeing South America... xi 


NE need not travel very far from 
Santiago to get a fair sample of 
rural life, because the capital is lo- 
cated in the midst of Chile’s central 
valley which is the heart of the agri- 
cultural country. One of the most in- 
teresting of our South American ex- 
periences was a drive through the 
farming country which lies between 
Santiago and Chile’s principal port, 
Valparaiso—a distance of something 
like a hundred miles. 

As soon as we were out of the 
Santiago suburbs, we came upon a 
long stretch of country such as is 
shown in the picture on this page— 
the picture of the two little Chilean 
boys. You will see by the picture 
that there is a very good paved road 
from Santiago to Valparaiso. You 
will see also that much of the land 
in the valley is quite level, and by 
looking closely you will see several 
little shacks near the road. 


m 


These are typical farmhouses. The 
land is owned in great estates, each 
estate tilled by a large number, pos- 
sibly several hundred, farm families. 
Each farmer is responsible for a small 
tract. Sometimes the farmhouses 
are grouped together in villages, and 
every farmer goes out from the vil- 
lage to tend the tract for which he is 
responsible. In other cases, the farm- 
ers live scattered houses, each 
one on the tract that the farmer tends. 

The houses shown in the picture 
are under the latter arrangement. 
Most of the farmhouses have thatched 


roofs. Construction is quite flimsy, 
being of stucco, or more probably 
adobe. In most cases, there is a com- 


bination living and dining room, one 
bedroom, used by the entire family, 
however large it may be, and a small 
kitchen. 

In a typical case, a farmer has a 
few cents a day for his labor. This is 
not enough for a living, but he is 
given a little patch of ground around 
his house which he may farm for 
himself. He may have a garden, some 
fruit, chickens, a hog or two, and 
possibly a few goats. In this way he 
obtains quite a little of his food. In 
addition he may have an arrangement 
with the owner of the estate by 
which he is given a certain quantity 
of food, possibly of beans or of po- 
tatoes. 
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The old and the new in rural schools in Chile 





Two young Chilean boys 


The family is thus able to eke out 
an existence, though it can expect 
very little abave absolute necessities. 
The soil in the central valley of Chile 
is quite fertile, but there is little rain- 
fall and the land must be irrigated. 
The water supply is controlled by the 
great landowners, and in some cases 
they do not permit the farm laborers 
to tap the supply so as to get water 
for the little patches which they cul- 
tivate around their houses. Families 
which are denied water for irrigation 
find it difficult to make their gardens 
productive. 


I had read quite a little, before I 
ever saw Chile, about the great es- 
tates found there—about the system 
of landownership under which a few 
families had possession of most of the 
good farm land. This fact was em- 
phasized in my mind, however, on 
the drive to Valparaiso. A large part 
of the drive is mountainous, and one 
time after we had gone up into the 
mountains, we stopped the car to look 
down upon a broad, beautiful valley 
which stretched out for miles and 
miles below us. “Everything you can 
see,” said our guide, “belongs to one 
family.” There were little curls of 
smoke rising here and there in the 
valley, each one representing a farm- 
house where a tenant lived in pov- 
erty tilling the soil for his wealthy 
landlord. 


It is commonly said in Chile that 
the riches of the country are con- 














trolled by 500 families, and that about 
350 families own more than half of 
all the farm land. There are a con- 
siderable number of small farms, but 
altogether they do not account for as 
many acres as do the large estates. 

I should like now to call your at- 
tention to two pictures which you 
will find on this page—pictures which 
we took of two different school- 
houses. The great landowners main- 
tain schools for the children of the 
farm families. Most of the buildings, 
like the poorer one shown in the 
picture, are unattractive shacks. The 
equipment which we saw was primi- 
tive. The room was unheated. There 
was no question but that the children 
were cold. They sat on rude benches, 
learning to read and write, and per- 
haps to do a little figuring. They 
were also taught a little about agri- 
culture; enough so that they might 
grow up to be better farm hands. 
So far as I could see, they were not 
getting enough education so that they 
could hope to rise to higher levels 
than those occupied by their parents. 

One incident in connection with 
our visit was somewhat amusing. As 
I went into the building, I had a bag 
containing our cameras over my 
shoulder, and some of the children 
began to cry when they saw me. The 
teacher explained that they thought 
I was the dentist. 

The government of Chile is trying 
to induce the large landholders to 
improve their schools, and some of 
the more progressive estate owners 
are responding to this appeal, as is 
shown by the modern school build- 
ing which you will see on this page. 
Not only is the building more modern, 
but there is better and more varied 
instruction. While there are a cer- 
tain number of these more progres- 
sive schools, most of the ones we 
saw were unfortunately of the other 
variety. 

Just as the government is trying to 
induce large landholders to give their 
people better schools, so it is trying 
also to persuade them to furnish 
better houses for the families of the 
farm workers. We saw quite a few 
of these better houses—stucco houses 
with corrugated roofs, good floors and 
windows, and with three rooms, in- 
stead of two, in addition to the 
kitchen. 

The present government, under 
President Cerda, is trying in other 
ways to raise the levels of life in the 
rural sections. It is purchasing some 
of the large estates, particularly those 
not being operated efficiently, and is 








dividing these estates among the farm 
workers. These farmers are per- 
mitted to buy small tracts of the 
estate, the payments being extended 
over many years. Before a family is 
settled permanently upon one of the 
tracts, however, it is given a trial 
period, and if the land is well tended, 
the family can occupy it permanently 
on the, long-term payment basis. If, 
however, the land is not well tilled, 
it is turned over to another farmer. 
—WALTER E. MYER 
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“It says here in the paper that in 
Egypt women carry baskets of fruit 
on their heads.” 

“That's nothing so remarkable. 
Women do that over here and call ’em 
hats.” —CAPPER’S WEEKLY 
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“Now if Sweeney should go out to change 
a ten dollar bill—you come in fast from 
Section E!” 

SHAW IN SATURDAY EVENING POST 


“I’m continually breaking into song.” 
“You wouldn’t have to break in if 
you’d get the key.” —PATHFINDER 





Uncle (giving nephew a quarter): 
“Now, be careful with that money. 
Remember ‘a fool and his money are 
soon parted.’” 

Nephew: “Yes, I know, uncle, but 
just the same I want to thank you.” 

—CAPPER’S WEEKLY 

A young author was introduced to 
a Hollywood film critic. The writer’s 
first picture had just been shown, and 
he asked the critic what his opinion 
was. 

“It was refreshing,” returned the 
critic. ‘Very refreshing.” 

“Say, that’s swell,” beamed the au- 
thor. “Did you really find it so re- 
freshing?”’ 

“Absolutely,” was the reply. “I felt 
like a new man when I woke up.” 

—GRIT 





A motorist was asked if he had tried 
a new device which is said to cut gas 
consumption by half. 

“Yes,” he replied. “It did all the 
makers claimed for it, and it saved 50 
per cent of my gas. I also bought a 
new carburetor which saved 30 per 
cent, got another brand of gas which 
saved 20 per cent, and some special 
spark plugs which saved another 10 
per cent. 

“Then I took the car out for a test 
run, and I give you my word that the 
gas tank overflowed before I'd gone 
five miles.” —T1-BitTs 





Customer: ‘“Here’s that last pair of 
trousers you made for me. I want 
them re-seated. You know, I sit a lot.” 

Tailor: “Yes, and I hope you’ve 
brought the bill to be receipted. You 
know, I’ve stood a lot.””, -—SELECTED 





Ward Heeler: “Say, my boy would 
like to get a job in your department?” 

Politician: “What can he do?” 

“Nothing.” 

“That simplifies it. 
to break him in then.” 


We won’t have 
—SELECTED 
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Coal Dispute Settled 


Steel mills in the United States 
hummed a powerful song of defense 
last week. Once again the coal mines 
which fed them were open; once more 
the miners had returned to the pits 
from which they had struck twice in 
the last month because of the bitter 
union-shop dispute. This time there 
was real cause to believe that the 
issue was on the verge of settlement. 

The end of the second strike came 
when John L. Lewis accepted Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s proposal to submit 
the dispute to arbitration. Both the 
United Mine Workers and the coal 
operators agreed to abide by the 
decision of an arbitration board to 
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Now he has time to clean house 
BROWN IN WASHINGTON POST 


consist of three men. Labor is repre- 
sented on the board by Lewis him- 
self; industry is represented by 
Benjamin Fairless, president of the 
United States Steel Company, which 
owns by far the largest number of 
the captive mines. 

Key man is the third member, Dr. 
John R. Steelman, who has been given 
leave by the Labor Department from 
his job as director of the Conciliation 
Service to represent the public and 
act as chairman of the board. It is 
obvious that the decision rests with 
Steelman, whose record as a veteran 
mediator makes him an excellent 
choice for the delicate task. 


Post-War Planning 


It has been aptly said about World 
War I that ‘“‘we won the war but lost 
the peace.”’ Lest we repeat that mis- 
take, both Great Britain and the 
United States are already laying plans 
for post-war policies which will 
establish a better world economic 
structure and forestall the rise of 
another armed conflict in the next 
generation. 

The beginning of such plans was 
made when the Atlantic Charter was 
drawn up at sea by President Roose- 
velt and Prime Minister Churchill. 
Since then negotiations have been 
going on, mainly in London, based 
upon plans for settlement of lend- 
lease obligations. In exchange for our 
aid, the United States has already 
secured the right to use any British 
naval base that we consider vital to 
our security. But far more important, 
the United States is asking Great 
Britain to cooperate in abolishing 
tariffs and opening the world’s es- 





sential raw materials to the access 
of all nations. Plans are even be- 
ing discussed for such revolutionary 
changes as an international monetary 
system. 

Britain and the United States to- 
gether control a major share of the 
world’s resources; both countries 
have been for years strongly com- 
mitted to principles of high tariff 
which have greatly restricted the 
flow of trade. Therefore one cannot 
overemphasize the significance of 
this far-sighted planning, reversing 
as it does the policies of economic and 
political nationalism that preceded 
this war. 


City vs. Farm 


Last year’s census reveals that 
cities and towns still hold an edge 
in population over the rural areas of 
ihe nation. And there was but little 
change in the balance between the 
1930 and the 1940 figures. Ten years 
ago 56.2 per cent'of the people lived 
in towns of 2,500 population or more, 
while 43.8 per cent lived in smaller 
places and in the country. A few 
days ago the Census Bureau released 
figures which show the percentages 
now to be 56.5 for urban and 43.5 
for rural. 

The following table, giving the 
urban and the rural percentages of 
the total population, reveals the 
movement toward cities which has 
taken place over the past 150 years: 


Year Urban Rural 
1790 5.1% 94.9% 
1800 6.1 93.9 
1810 73 92.7 
1820 i 92.8 
1830 8.8 91.2 
1840 10.8 89.2 
1850 15.3 84.7 
1860 19.8 80.2 
1870 25.7 74.3 
1880 28.2 71.8 
1890 35.1 64.9 
1900 39.7 60.3 
1910 45.7 54.3 
1920 $1.2 48.8 
1930 56.2 43.8 
1940 56.5 43.5 


Great Stone Faces 


Gutzon Borglum’s gigantic work of 
sculpture on the granite of Mt. Rush- 
more in South Dakota is finished. 
After the famous artist died some 
months ago, his son, Lincoln Borglum, 
directed the final polishing of the 
faces of Presidents Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, and Theodore Roose- 


LINCOLN BORGLUM 


COMPLETED is the great Mt. Rushmore National 
Memorial in the Black Hills of South Dakota. 
It was initiated by the late sculptor Gutzon 
Borglum, and finished by his son. 
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COMPANY HOUSES, occupied by captive coal miners in Pennsylvania, typify the coal regions of the 
country. The majority of the miners, financially hit by the strike, were glad when the walkout was over. 


velt. Now the last workman has 
been laid off. 

The ambitious project was begun 
14 years ago, and over 400,000 tons 
of granite were chipped and blasted 
away to make the likenesses of the 
four Presidents appear. Each face 
measures approximately 60 feet from 
chin to brow. Since weather erosion 
wears down granite only an inch 
every 100,000 years, geologists say 
that the figures should last between 
2,000,000 and 3,000,000 years. 


Seven Billions More 


Once again the President of the 
United States has gone to Congress 
seeking money for defense. This time 
the Chief Executive has asked for 
slightly more than $7,000,000,000, 
most of which is to go to the Army. 
By far the largest single item, $3,700,- 
000,000, was for guns and ammuni- 
tion. 

A small but significant item was a 
sum earmarked for strengthening of 
the forces in the Philippines—a side- 
light on the growing tension in the 
Pacific. 

If Congress grants this latest re- 
quest, the grand total of appropria- 
tions and authorizations since the 
defense program began in June 1940, 
will pass $67,000,000,000. 

The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee immediately began hearings 
on the request and it seemed likely 
that the bill authorizing the appropri- 
ation would be expedited rapidly 
through Congress. 


Tennessee Rebel 


Because of the hostility of farmers 
and laborers to such a measure, most 
congressmen would run a mile to get 
away from any price-control bill 
which would freeze farm prices and 
wages. But not so with Albert Gore, 
34-year-old Democratic representa- 
tive from Tennessee. Although a 
farmer himself, Gore is strongly con- 
vinced that inflation in this country 
will soon be uncontrollable unless 
Congress takes quick action to freeze 
all prices, wages, and rents. 

Therefore, as a vigorous, impatient 
member of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee, Gore has re- 
belled against the piecemeal price- 
control bill which the committee 
approved and has offered a much 
more drastic over-all plan patterned 
after the recommendations of Ber- 
nard M. Baruch (see page 1). 


Representative Gore comes from 
the same district as former Congress- 
man Cordell Hull, and exhibits much 
of the same hard-hitting persistence 
which brought the latter to his pres- 
ent distinguished position. Gore was 
born and reared on the farm, earned 
his way through college, and taught 
in aone-room school. After studying 
law at nights he entered politics, be- 
came state commissioner of labor, 
and then in 1938 successfully ran for 
Congress. 

During his three years in the House 
this youthful rebel from Tennessee 
has repeatedly shown an independ- 
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REPRESENTATIVE Albert Gore of the Fourth 


Tennessee District—which nurtured Cordell 
Hull and Sergeant York—is making a name 
for himself in Congress. He recently introduced 
a price-control bill embodying the recommenda- 
tions of Bernard M. Baruch (left). 


ence of thinking which has brought 
him public attention all out of pro- 
portion to his age and experience. 
If Congress passes a sound price- 
control bill, much of the credit will 
go to Representative Gore. 
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“Collaboration Crisis” 


With the ousting of General Max- 
ime Weygand as_ pro-consul in 
French North Africa, the Vichy re- 
gime of Marshal Pétain has been con- 
fronted with another “collaboration 
crisis.’ It is no mere coincidence 
that Berlin renewed its pressure upon 
Vichy just as the British launched 
their vigorous thrust into Libya (see 
page 1). With the bulk of his forces 
tied up in Russia, Hitler could now 
make better use than ever of French 
help in the Mediterranean. 

If French bases in North Africa 
and the still formidable remnants of 
the French navy were placed at his 
disposal, Hitler might be able to 
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check the British offensive before it 
threatened to overrun all of Libya. 
At the least, he wants to make cer- 
tain that the German and Italian 
armies, should they be forced out of 
Libya into neighboring Tunisia, 
would not then be met by a hostile 
French colonial army. 

That is why Hitler first of all in- 
sisted that General Weygand, whom 
he has long distrusted, be recalled 
from his command in North Africa. 
Pétain yielded to this demand. 
Whether he will go so far as to throw 
the French fleet and French bases 
into the struggle against Britain re- 
mains uncertain as yet. The French 
chief of state is pretty much at Ger- 
many’s mercy. He may find it im- 
possible to resist further demands for 
collaboration, especially if these are 
accompanied by a German offer for 
a final peace settlement between the 
two nations. At the same time, it is 
not to be forgotten that on several 
occasions Pétain succeeded in wring- 
ing concessions from Hitler by threat- 
ening to resign his post. 


Disputes Settled 


An important milestone on the road 
to hemisphere solidarity was passed 
recently with the strengthening of 
commercial ties between Mexico and 
the United States through two far- 
reaching agreements. The first of 
these was a six-point pact which pro- 
vides settlement of the chief differ- 
ences between the two countries. 

For its part, the United States 
agreed: (1) to buy quantities of the 
Mexican peso in order to help sta- 
bilize it at a fixed rate; (2) to buy 
$25,000,000 worth of Mexican silver 
annually; and (3) to lend Mexico 
$30,000,000 for an extensive program 
of roadbuilding, partly for continua- 
tion of the Pan-American highway. 

Mexico, in turn, agreed: (1) to pay 
$37,000,000 over a period of 14 years 
to settle American claims growing 
Particularly out of land expropria- 
tions; (2) to negotiate a reciprocal 
trade agreement with the United 





States; and (3) to make a new at- 
tempt to settle the oil controversy. 
The second agreement likewise 
provided for means of negotiating 
the oil dispute, which has raged since 
the Cardenas government expro- 
priated an estimated $150,000,000 
worth of oil properties in 1938. Each 
government will appoint an expert to 
begin conference within 30 days to 
determine a just valuation for the 
oil lands. As a token of her will- 
ingness to deal fairly, Mexico agreed 
to deposit $9,000,000 toward the 
settlement of these claims. 

It was believed that if the oil com- 
panies will accept the agreement, 
Mexico will now be able to pay them 
over a period of years through the 
support of American loans, purchase 
of silver, and stabilization of the peso. 


History-Making Treaty 


When the historians of the future 
analyze the underlying causes of 
World War II, undoubtedly they will 
place high on the list the throttling 
of world trade by artificial barriers. 
Therefore it is regarded as a forward- 
looking and progressive move when 
any nation today takes steps to re- 
duce trade barriers. 

Such a move was made a few days 
ago when the foreign ministers of 
Argentina and Brazil signed a new 
trade treaty. According to its terms 
each country will for 10 years permit 
free entry of goods produced in the 
other country by new industries, and 
make concessions on certain other 
products. Not only that, the avowed 
purpose of the treaty is to lay the 
way for an eventual customs union 
with virtual elimination of all tariff 
barriers between the two countries. 


The importance of this move is 
seen when one remembers that South 
American industrial development has 
been greatly hampered because of the 
lack of a large consumer market. The 
effect of the treaty, if it is carried 
through, may be to unite South 
America’s two largest countries into 
a single market which will greatly 
stimulate growing industries. 

Furthermore, the treaty may be- 
come an example for other countries. 
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The Week Abroad 


The implications are clearly seen in 
the words of Brazil’s Foreign Minister 
Oswaldo Aranha when he says that 
the purpose of the treaty is “‘to sup- 
press frontiers and bring nations 
closer together.” 


Impoverished Spain 


Hardly a single country in Europe, 
occupied or otherwise, is in a worse 
economic condition today than is 
Spain. So systematically have Nazi 
agents plundered the land, comman- 
deering for German use a major share 
of the country’s industrial and agri- 
cultural output, that the Spanish 
peasant has been deprived of many 
bare necessities. 

For example, in the province of 
Galicia sardines may not be bought 
anywhere, although sardine fishing 
is one of the native industries of the 
country. In Valencia, after the rice 
harvest, the peasants were unable to 
buy rice, their staple food, since the 
whole crop was requisitioned by Nazi 
officials. Potato fields in some prov- 
inces are guarded by police lest the 
peasants take some of their own crop. 

Starvation for large groups of 
people and serious undernourishment 
for many others has resulted, to- 
gether with a rapid rise of prices and 
the spread of the illegal “black 
markets” in which goods are sold at 
exorbitant rates. The Spanish work- 
man used to consume two or three 
pounds of bread a day; now he must 
work two days in the fields to earn 
enough money to buy just one 2%- 
pound loaf of bread. 


The Brothers Cunningham 


Lieutenant-General Alan Gordon 
Cunningham became “Sir Alan’’ last 
May after he had led a numerically 
smaller British army into Italian East 
Africa on one of the longest and 
swiftest military campaigns in history 
—a 2,300-mile drive that began in 
Kenya and within two months ended 
in Addis Ababa with Emperor Haile 
Selassie back on his throne. Now 
Alan Cunningham is one of the team 
of ‘“C’s” who recently surprised the 
Axis forces in Northern Africa. While 
he leads the new British Eighth Army 
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Three continents provide the theater for the widening war 
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Lt. Gen. Alan Cunningham, who is commanding 
the British drive against Axis forces in Libya. 


overland from Egypt, his brother, 
Admiral Sir Andrew Browne Cun- 
ningham, is shelling Axis supply lines 
offshore with disastrous effect and Air 
Vice Marshal Arthur Coningham, an 
Australian who first flew during the 
World War, is running the air arm of 
the offensive. 

After service in the World War 
as brigade major and general staff 
officer, Alan Cunningham was sent 
to Singapore. Later he returned to 
England to specialize in machine gun 
and heavy artillery problems at the 
naval staff college. He is rated an 
expert in antiaircraft gunnery and 
—oddly enough for an army man— 
naval strategy. When the present 
war broke out, he was in command 
of an antiaircraft division in Read- 
ing, a British city not far to the west 
of London. 

Cunningham is of medium height, 
sharp-eyed, with graying hair and a 
weather-beaten face. In peacetime 
he lives with his brother at their old 
family mansion, Palace House, in 
Hampshire, where the two brothers 
are reputed to spend much of their 
time arguing about hunting, fishing, 
and the raising of roses. 


Scribes of Old Mexico 


The typist’s fingers fly as he trans- 
forms the illiterate servant girl’s 
simple expression of devotion into 
a half page of flowing, graceful sen- 
tences. To her, the words formed 
under the quick strokes of the ma- 
chine that writes are mysterious and 
unintelligible, yet a means of con- 
veying her message to her family in 
some far-off, interior village. To the 
scribe, the letter is just part of the 
day’s work as he sits with the other 
public letter-writers along the side- 
walks in Mexico City and types mes- 
sages for the illiterate common peo- 
ple of our southern neighbor. 

“Most scribes are sons of scribes,” 
writes Elizabeth Fagg in the New 
York Times, “‘and the fathers of these 
in turn were scribes. Each must have 
a government license. To protect the 
profession further, the typers have 
organized a syndicate.” 

Some of the “evangelistas,” as the 
Mexican scribes are called, specialize 
in business letters and legal docu- 
ments. But the larger part of them 
write the ordinary letters that people 
everywhere send to each other. Love 
letters are the mainstay of the trade, 
and cost in proportion to their length 
and quality. 

An ordinary letter about a page 
long costs a peso, or approximately 
20 cents in our money. If a young 


man wants to make a real impres- 
sion, for five pesos he can get a long 
and fancy letter, written on linen pa- 
per decorated with hearts and cupids. 
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Italy Faces 
New Crisis 


(Concluded from page 1) 


this country have carried clear evi- 
dence that all is not going well in 
Italy. In the case of the other major 
belligerents, observers disagree. 
Some, for example, will stress the 
high morale of the German army. 
Others will speak of the indifferent 
attitude of the general German pub- 
lic toward the war. It is the same 
with Britain and Russia. Like Ger- 
many, each contains elements of both 
strength and weakness. 

In the case of Italy, however, ob- 
servers are agreed upon a single 
opinion; that after 17 months of war, 
the Italian people are dispirited, 
their military machine is creaking 
badly, and the thing they dread 
most is a victory which will make 
the Third Reich dominant in Europe. 
The latest firsthand evidence to this 
effect comes from Allen Raymond, 
who until last month was correspond- 
ent in Rome for the New York 
Herald-Tribune. And some of the 
material in this article is based on 
dispatches which he sent to his news- 
paper after leaving Italian soil. 


Bitterly Disappointed 


The Italian people have been most 


bitterly disappointed in the  per- 
formance of their fleet. Year in and 
year out, since the start of the 
Fascist regime, they had been as- 
sured that one day the Mediter- 
ranean would become an “Italian 
lake.”” They had been told that the 


Fascist navy. new and sleek and trim, 
could challenge every enemy force 
and guarantee the nation the em- 
pire to which it was entitled. 

But the fleet which Mussolini built 
has not proved equal to the tasks it 
has had to face. In open combat 
with British naval units, Italian war- 
ships have generally fared badly. 
Often for months at a time Italian 
battleships have clung to the shelter 
of shore bases, to be surprised now 
and then by the British who pierced 
coast defenses in bold and telling 
raids. 

Though exact figures are closely 
guarded, it is believed that the Ital- 
ian fleet now has in service only half 
its original number of battleships. 
It has probably lost nine or 10 of 
the 19 cruisers with which it started 
the war. One-fourth of its submarines 
have been sunk; and even its de- 
stroyers have suffered heavy casual- 
ties. 

Mr. Raymond, in his dispatches, 
says that so large a section of the 
Italian fleet has been lost that “‘mere 
boys, six months out of the naval 
academy, are becoming full-fledged 
lieutenants with commands for which 
they have no experience.” Mr. Ray- 
mond adds that some warships hug 
the harbors because of lack of oil, 
disrepair, and a healthy respect for 
British gunpower. The Fascist navy’s 
difficulties in the Mediterranean have 
become especially marked in the past 
few months as one Axis convoy after 
another has heen shattered on its 
way to North Africa from southern 
Italian ports. 


In the most recent sea skirmishes 
with the British, just before the start 
of the new Libyan offensive, it was 
noted that Italian warships accom- 
panying convoys turned tail upon 
sighting British fleet units and left 
it to the Italian air force to engage 
the British ships. 


The performance of the air force, 
on the whole, has been disappointing. 
Individual pilots have won the ad- 
miration of many neutral military 
experts for their skill and daring. 
In a number of instances where the 
British have sustained losses in the 
Mediterranean, the damage was the 
work of Fascist pilots. If the Italian 
air force had enough equipment of 
the latest design, if its crews had 
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THE ITALIAN PEOPLE have suffered greatly from the war. 
wartime cannot provide sufficient food for her population. 


been adequately trained to cooperate 
with the nation’s sea and land forces, 
Italy might not have suffered so many 
defeats. 

But the skill of individual pilots 
cannot compensate for inefficient ad- 
ministration. It is pointed out that 
the Fascist high command failed to 
give its air units the kind of training 
which would enable them at the 
least to avoid disastrous mistakes. 
There are recorded cases of Italian 
airmen bombing their own warships 
because they had never been taught 
to identify them. One of the parlor 
jokes often bitterly circulated in 
Rome is to the effect that the Italian 
fleet should be thankful that the 
Italian air force does not have better 
marksmanship. 

At the start of the war, Italy had 
an air force of 6,000 planes. Accord- 
ing to Allen Raymond, it is doubtful 
whether it now numbers more than 
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remain grounded in 
pockets. 

The state of affairs in the Italian 
army is too well known to require 
more than brief mention. Nearly 
200,000 Fascist soldiers are now pris- 
oners of war in British camps, cas- 
ualties of last year’s campaigns in 
Libya and East Africa. How many 
casualties the army _ suffered in 
Greece remains unknown, for the 
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Italy is a land of few resources and in 
Above, poor Italians are given food. 


figures are believed to be much 
higher than the authorities in Rome 
have dared to disclose. It is said that 
about 500,000 troops are now sta- 
tioned in Greece and other Balkan 
areas as an occupying force. About 
200,000 are now in Libya, but 
whether these _ are _ sufficiently 
equipped is problematical. 

The Fascist regime has little to 
show for these casualties and for the 
vast expenditures involved in the 
war. To be sure, Italy has gained 
control of some territory in the Bal- 
kans, including the puppet state of 
Croatia, carved out of former Yugo- 
slavia. But it has lost its Ethiopian 
empire. Its Libyan province is now 
under fierce attack. And at home 


conditions are growing more strained 
day by day. 

The people of Italy are not starv- 
ing. In some respects, the war short- 
ages have made for a more balanced 
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PARADES in great numbers have been furnished the Italian people, after the time-honored tradition 


of dictators. 
of what happened once before. 


2,000. That is not because of any 
lack of productive capacity, for the 
country’s plants are normally geared 
to an output of 900 planes a month. 
It is due to the fact that Italy lacks 
raw materials and must depend upon 
the good graces of Berlin; and to the 
further fact, it is alleged, that funds 
allotted for the air force too often 





But the ruins of Rome’s past glories have formed the background, to remind Italians 


diet, a diet that contains fewer 
starches and oils. But they have to 
put up with an endless stream of 
new decrees, new restrictions, and 
with constantly mounting prices. By 
official order, spaghetti has been 
adulterated. Bread is now strictly 
rationed to four rolls a day. Cloth- 
ing likewise has been rationed. And 






a hundred and one items of every- 
day need—such as thread, needles, 
soap, razors—are often not available 
in shops. The general cost of living 
has gone up about 50 per cent. Cof- 
fee, when you can get it, is $12 a 
pound. 

These restrictions, the successive 
military defeats, and widespread 
apathy toward the war have caused 
a wave of grumbling throughout 
Italy, according to firsthand observ- 
ers. And the remarkable fact is 
that the criticism is quite outspoken. 
It appears in some sections of the 
press, as in the newspaper editorials 
of Roberto Farinacci, once a leading 
Fascist party man. It crops up in 
daily conversation among Italians. It 
has affected even the Fascist leader- 
ship, which is said to be torn with 
bickering and mutual recriminations. 

Some Italians are blaming Musso- 
lini for taking them into a struggle 
for which the nation was evidently 
unprepared. Others shy away from 
criticism of Il Duce himself but in- 
sist that he is surrounded by aides 
who have repeatedly bungled their 
jobs. Others contend that their gov- 
ernment has now so completely lost 
control of its own affairs that it is 
nothing more than a convenient pup- 
pet for Hitler. They complain against 
the trainloads of food being shipped 
out of the country to their Axis part- 
ner across the Brenner Pass. They 
complain against the German ‘“ad- 
ministrators” now to be found in vir- 
tualiy every department of the gov- 
ernment. And they feel that the 
German troops now stationed on Ital- 
ian soil are there not to “help” Italy 
but to prevent any revolt against the 
Fascist regime. 

People Lose Faith 

Mr.. Raymond sums up the situa- 
tion in Italy in the following way: 
“The Italian people have lost faith in 
Mussolini, faith in their king, and 
sometimes it seems to an alien ob- 
server as though they have lost faith 
in themselves, except in their capac- 
ity to work hard [and] .. . to endure 
hard standards of living and to sur- 
vive. Apathy and pessimism grip 
the people. They pray for peace. 
They pray for some miracle that may 
bring them peace early. Large sec- 
tions of the people don’t care what 
kind of a peace it is, and many are 
more afraid of a German victory than 
a British. . . . Unrest is deep in Italy 
today, but political hopelessness is 
even deeper. The Fascist regime and 
Mussolini himself are convenient 
tools for the more efficient and pow- 
erful Nazi dictatorship which is grad- 
ually taking over the administration 
of the country. ... Until the distant 
day when Germany’s military power 
is smashed—if it ever is—it seemed 
to me when I left Rome that the Ital- 
ian people were destined to sink 
deeper and deeper into the slavery 
they already are entering—betrayed 
by their bosses, helpless, hopeless, 
and open-eyed.”’ 
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Price Control Debated 


(Concluded from page 1) 


found jobs and other thousands have 
had wage increases. This increases 
the total purchasing power of the 
nation. It creates a greater demand 
for goods of all kinds. 

At the same time, there is no in- 
crease in the supply of goods other 
than defense materials. Rather there 
is a decrease. Because of a short- 
age of certain materials and because 
of the need to turn certain factories 
over to war production, fewer goods 
for civilian use are being turned out. 
Thus we find a scramble to obtain 
the existing goods. Prices rise. 


Cutting Down 


Let us put it another way. By next 
year, we shall probably be using at 
least one-third of our entire machin- 
ery to produce goods for defense pro- 
duction of all kinds. The other two- 
thirds will be used to meet civilian 
needs. As one authority has put it, 
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“While three-thirds of the nation 
will work, only two-thirds will pro- 
duce goods for consumption.” This 
means simply that the consumption 
of civilian goods will have to be cur- 
tailed. The English have had a simi- 
lar experience, for they have had to 
reduce their civilian consumption by 
35 per cent, excluding foodstuffs. 

In the United States at present, the 
people have more money to buy 
goods and there are fewer goods to 
buy. The national income is now at 
the highest level in its history, and 
all indications point to a further in- 
crease. There is thus a greater de- 
mand for goods, greater competition, 
and a bidding up of prices. 

To be sure, this is only a partial 
explanation of the causes of inflation 
or rising prices. Another important 
cause of the general rise is the farm 
program which the federal govern- 
ment has been carrying out. For a 
number of years the government has 
been using various methods to in- 
crease the price of agricultural prod- 
ucts in order that the American 
farmers might be on a more secure 
financial footing. 

It is agricultural prices that have 
risen most sharply since the begin- 
ning of the war. A comprehensive 
study of the effect of the defense 
program upon prices, made a few 
weeks ago by the Brookings Institu- 
tion of Washington, shows that while 
general wholesale prices rose by 21 
per cent, the rise of agricultural 
prices was 45 per cent. 

The Brookings study attributes 
this increase primarily to the govern- 


ment’s program which consists, 
among other things, of making loans 
to farmers and keeping large sup- 
plies off the market. In addition, 
the government itself has been buy- 
ing farm products to send to England 
and to store up in order to help feed 
Europe when the war is over. By 
withholding supplies from the mar- 
ket in these two ways—the loan 
policy and greater purchases—the 
government has reduced the avail- 
abie supply of farm products and 
has caused prices to rise. 

When farm prices rise sharply, the 
effect spreads quickly to other prod- 
ucts. First, the worker is confronted 
with a higher cost of living, since his 
food bill has gone up. He asks for 
higher wages and it is difficult for the 
employer to reject his demands. Then 
the manufacturer increases the price 
of his wares to offset the higher labor 
costs. 

Now the farmer is again affected 
because he must pay more for the 
manufactured goods he buys and so 
his prices are boosted still more. 
Workers demand higher wages. 
Manufacturers raise their prices, and 
a vicious circle is started. 


What Can Be Done? 

We have discussed only a few of 
the reasons why prices are rising so 
rapidly. There are many others. The 
important thing is not so much what 
causes inflation but what can be done 
about it, for if prices get out of hand, 
the whole nation will suffer and the 
defense program may be jeopardized. 

What, if anything, can be done to 
check rising prices? In an earlier 
article we discussed two of the meas- 
ures the government is taking. Con- 
gress, a few months ago, enacted a 
new tax law which will drain off 
part of the people’s higher income. 
If people have to pay more in taxes, 
they will have less to pay for goods 
of all kinds. A larger proportion of 
the national income will go for taxes. 
Within a few weeks, Congress will 
be considering still another tax pro- 
posal, adding greatly to the rates now 
in effect. 

The other step which the govern- 
ment is taking is the sale of defense 
bonds and stamps. It is trying to 
induce people to put part of their 
money into bonds and stamps—to 
help pay for the defense program 
and to help prevent inflation. 

Now Congress is trying to do some- 
thing to deal with the problem di- 
rectly. It is debating measures which 
would place a ceiling over prices so 


that, by law, they would be held in 


check. Various proposals are being 
considered, the most important of 
which are: 


Bills 


1. A proposal contained in the bill 
sponsored by Representative Gore of 
Tennessee. This measure has the 
support of Bernard M. Baruch, one 
of the leading advocates of rigid price 
control and head of the War Indus- 
tries Board during the World War. 

The Gore bill calls for over-all 
price control. A ceiling would be 
placed on all prices, including farm 
prices, wages, rents, interest rates— 
in fact, on everything. If this meas- 
ure is enacted into law, the prices 
prevailing on a certain date would be 
used as a basis for the schedules. 
That would be the maximum price, 
the ceiling above which prices could 
not go. They might vary under the 
ceiling but in no case could they go 
above the maximum figure. 


Price-Control 


If extraordinary situations de- 
veloped, they could be handled by 
a special government agency which 
would have the authority to listen 
to cases and make adjustments. In 
this way, injustices and undue hard- 
ships could be prevented, while keep- 
ing the price structure in balance. 

2. The measure advocated by the 
Banking and Currency Committee of 
the House. This bill differs from 
the Gore proposal in a number of im- 
portant respects. It provides for se- 
lective price control; that is, for a 
ceiling on certain basic materials, but 
not on all prices. The argument in 
favor of this measure is that by fix- 
ing the maximum price of such im- 
portant articles as iron and steel 
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HARPER IN BIRMINGHAM AGE-HERALD 


“Where will it stop?” 





H ae 
PRICE EXPERT is Leon Henderson, dynamic head of the Office of Price Administration. 
shown here testifying before the House Banking and Currency Committee. 


He is 


products, automobiles, lumber, ce- 
ment, rubber—about 100 in all—the 
whole price level can be handled. 

The Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee proposal would not place a 
ceiling over wages and it would al- 
low for a considerable increase in 
the price of agricultural prices. 

The greatest controversy between 
the two proposals is on the wage and 
farm price features. Mr. Baruch 
contends that wild inflation cannot 
be prevented by ceilings on a few 
prices, but on all of them. 

Supporters of the Gore bill bol- 
ster their argument by pointing to 
the effect of farm prices upon wage 
rates and the effect of wage rates 
upon prices in general. Unless checks 
are placed upon farm prices and 
wages, it is argued, control of other 
prices will prove unworkable. 

Those who oppose the wage con- 
trols of the Gore bill contend that 
such restrictions would work to the 
disadvantage of the workers because 
they would be unable to obtain the 
Wage increases to which they are 
justly entitled under improved busi- 
ness conditions. Freezing wage rates, 
it is contended, would mean freezing 
the present standard of living and 
defeating the purpose of securing an 
ever higher standard of living for: the 
American worker. 

Whichever form price-control leg- 
islation eventually takes, all author- 
ities agree that in itself price con- 
trol will not be sufficient to deal with 
the problem of inflation. If prices 
are to be held effectively in check, 
controls must be supplemented by 
proper taxation and other measures 
designed to keep the demand for 
goods of all kinds in greater balance 
with the supply. 
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What the Schools Are Doing 


In THE AMERICAN OBSERVER of No- 
vember 10, we asked that teachers 
or students send us reports of par- 
ticularly promising achievements in 
their schools. Many interesting and 
important things are being done in 
the schools of the country, but too 
often the best work which a school 
or community does receives little 
publicity and has not come to the at- 
tention of many. If, whenever a 
problem is handled especially well, 
the results could be available to other 
schools, there would be more prog- 
ress throughout the nation. When a 
school does something well, its work 
offers a suggestion and a challenge 
to others. That is why we are ask- 
ing for reports of meritorious activi- 
ties. 

We have had a generous response 
to our recent request. We hope that 
we may continue to receive letters 
concerning promising programs. Here 
are a few of the reports which have 
thus far been received. 


Student Excursions 


Two Illinois schools, the Haw 
Creek Township High School of Gil- 
son, and the Centralia Township 
High School, make extensive use of 
field trips. In these schools, trips are 
a central and an essential part of the 
school work. At Gilson, the students 
make 18 or 20 Saturday tours, 
through which they study local his- 
tory, local industries, and social prob- 
lems. These trips do not carry them 
far from home. 

Four long trips are the highlights of 
the year. Careful preparation is made 
in advance by use of films and slides, 
and by a thorough study of the things 
to be seen. One trip is to the historic 
East, with emphasis upon the nation’s 
capital; another goes West to the Bad 
Lands of the Dakotas, the Black Hills, 
Yellowstone Park, and Grand Teton. 
The third tour covers a large section 
of the South, going as far as New Or- 
leans. The last trip goes through New 
England and up to Montreal and Que- 
bec in Canada. 

A similar plan is followed in Cen- 
tralia where “the freshman orienta- 
tion classes visit the local industries, 
city government offices, and points of 
historical interest.” In addition there 
is an annual trip to Washington, D. C. 
It may be extended to Philadelphia 
and Atlantic City. “In July 1940, a 
group of 17 visited the Grand Can- 
yon, Los Angeles, Hollywood,” and 
other points in the West. 


How can the students of these 


INTERIOR 


NATIONAL PARKS and forests are visited by 
many students as worthwhile student projects. 
This is a view of Yosemite Falls in Yosemite 
National Park. 


middle western towns pay for such 
extensive touring? Here is the an- 
swer from Centralia: 


Many of the pupils earn and save 
their own money for their trip by 
working on Saturday, evenings after 
school, and during vacation. Some 
save the necessary amount out of their 
allowances, while others are given the 
trip by relatives or friends for grad- 
uation, Christmas, or birthday gifts. 
Not a few boys and girls begin saving 
their money when they are freshmen 
so as to be able to afford the trip when 
they are seniors. A rather high per- 
centage of the students are sons and 
daughters of railroad employees and 
are, therefore, eligible for railroad 
passes. This greatly reduces the cost 
of the trip for them. They are given 
the five-day Washington, D. C., all- 
expense trip for $18 and the eight-day 
tour including New York, Philadel- 
phia, Atlantic City, and Washington, 
D. C., for $35.40. 


Serving the Community 


From the William L. Dickinson 
High School, of Jersey City, New 


Jersey, comes a report which shows 
how students may put their class- 
room work immediately at the serv- 
ice of their community: 


For the past two years the W. L. 
Dickinson High School Biological So- 
ciety has advanced the cause of sci- 
ence, not only in this school but in 
the homes to which this work is un- 
familiar. Our program is one whose 
purpose it is to carry the message of 
health and hygiene within the home. 
At the society’s laboratory they work 
most conscientiously. Microstopic work 
is done extensively by those students 
interested. A campaign was launched 
last year to check the number of mos- 
quito-infested areas near our school 
and near homes. This has been carried 
on successfully. 

They did not stop there but strived 
to the best of their ability to advance 
this work through booklets. Our first 
effort in this direction was a booklet 
entitled A Guide to Health. Through 
this medium our efforts were rewarded. 
Still not satisfied, the organization, 
after six months of research in the 
biological field, published a_ booklet 
which was given to the science depart- 
ment of the school. Essentials of Biol- 
ogy was used as a handbook in the 
biology department. 


Our one aim and endeavor is not 
only for students to become aware of 
health problems that surround them. 
but also to men and women, and to 
mothers and fathers at home. 


An American Creed 


The Valparaiso, Indiana, High 
School reports that ‘We attempted 
to make democratic responsibility a 
very personal issue in our social 
studies classes and decided that each 
week, along with our regular hour 
for current affairs, we would try to 
make it so personal as to declare 
‘What I Can Do for Democracy.’ 
After about 12 weeks, we summa- 


rized and tabulated these declara- 
tions. The following were agreed on: 

“1. I can be better informed on 
current affairs, because ‘a _ well- 
informed public is America’s greatest 
security.’ 

“2. I can do my share to check sub- 
versive ideas for we cannot be both 
American and un-American. 

“3. I can keep myself physically fit 
by strict obedience to moral laws and 
by abiding by established practices 
for maintaining health. 

“4. I can be more obedient to the 
laws of my country and cooperate 
with my country’s leadership for I 
know that true liberty does not mean 
license. 

“5. I can create among my con- 
temporaries a greater loyalty to the 
principles upon which my country 
was founded. 

“6. I can prepare and be willing to 
sacrifice more than ever for the pres- 
ervation of my democracy whenever 
the emergency arises. 

“7. I can show greater respect for 
my fellow man when his religious or 
political beliefs are different from 
my own. 

“8. I can become more sincere and 
earnest in my own religious practices 
and devotions. 

“9. I can take a responsible part in 
aiding the unfortunate and unedu- 
cated, both native and foreign, and 
try to show them the ‘American way 
of life.’ 

“10. I can abolish my own indif- 
ference to the responsibilities of gen- 
uine citizenship in my democracy 
and become better educated so as to 
be better prepared for additional 
burdens which it may become my 
duty to bear.” 


Successful Melting Pot 


The McClymonds High School of 
Oakland, California, is proud of the 
spirit of tolerance which prevails. 
There are 40 nationalities in the 
school, and the students and teach- 
ers feel that a good work of real 
Americanization is being done. A re- 
cent issue of the school paper, the 
McClymonds Record, runs a picture 
of five students who have won jour- 
nalism honors. One, the president of 
the class, is of Greek descent, an- 
other is Swedish, two of the others 
have Italian parents, and one of them 
is a Negro girl. 


Courtesy and Order 


In the Nathan Hale Junior Senior 
High School of West Allis, Wisconsin, 


YOUNG PEOPLE are helping in the government's | 
defense stamp program. These are Camp Fire 
Girls buying stamps. 


The student who sent the report 
says that “This may seem just some- 
thing ordinary to you, but it worked 
wonders on the students of Nathan 
Hale.” 


In the Roosevelt High School, of 
Hyde Park, New York, “the Student 
Council has appointed 16 members of 
the football squad to act as hall mon- 
itors. The students recognize the 
authority of these boys and walk in 
orderly fashion from one class to an- 
other. Those who are disorderly are 
given tickets. These persons must 
report to their homeroom teachers 
and if the teacher thinks it neces- 
sary the violators are sent to de- 
tention hall.” 


Serving the Country 


This report comes from Oregon, 
Wisconsin: 


The senior Social Problems class and 
the junior United States history class 
of the Oregon High School, have taken 
up the subject, “Making Democracy 
Work.” Since the defense of our na- 
tion is a primary factor in making 
democracy work, the two classes de- 
cided to make their actions prove their 
fidelity toward this end. Every Mon- 
day each of the 60 members of these 
two classes purchases a 10-cent United 
States defense stamp. Immediately 
after the classes are called to order, 
the students proceed to the bulletin 
board and place their stamps in their 
booklet. After this formal procedure 
is completed, the classes engage in a 
10-minute discussion on the subject, 
“What our stamps will do to save our 
nation.” No student is required to take 
part. No definite amount is stipulated. 
The whole action is entirely voluntary 
or American. 








Something to Think About 


























“One week was set aside as Courtesy 
Week. During this week students 
from the eleventh and twelfth grades 
came to the various homerooms with 
speeches and dramatization on cour- 
tesy. Also every day, on the black- 
board of each homeroom, a slogan 
was written on some phase of cour- 
tesy. It was discussed during the 
homeroom period.” : 


Price Control 


1. Prices of what type of products | 
have increased the most since the out- 
break of the war? 

2. What steps has the government 
taken to forestall inflation? 

3. What are the principal points at 
issue between the Gore bill and the © 
proposal of the House Banking and 
Currency Committee? 

4. Approximately how much have 
food prices increased since the begin- 
ning of the war? 


Italy 


1. What are the principal objectives 
of Britain’s latest offensive in Libya? § 
2. What indications are there that ~ 


, the home front of Italy is breaking 


down? 

3. Why have the Italian people be- * 
come discouraged with the Fascist re- 
gime? 

4. Name some of the effects the war 
has had upon living standards in Italy. 





